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STUDIES IN THE FORNALDARSQGUR NORDRLANDA 

[Continued] 

I. THE Hr6mUNDAK SAGA GRIPSSONAK 

6. The sources of the Hromundar saga Gripssonar. — The saga 
whose sources we are to consider is then the lygisaga of Hr6mundr 
Gripsson, composed in the latter half of the thirteenth century in 
Iceland. Its contents we shall understand to have been those of 
the Griplur, subject to supplement or correction by comparison 
with the Scandinavian folksongs and the notice in Sturlunga, 
notably then lacking those episodes in the Griplur connected with 
the Haddingjar. 

We have already given expression to the conviction that an epi- 
sode relating to a reputed great-grandson of a possibly historical Hr6m- 
undr Gripsson* suggested the central episode of the Hr6mundar saga. 
But even the elaboration of this episode the author owed in good part, 
as we shall see, to other sources. The episode from the Landndma 
alluded to is this: Leifr, Ingolf's cousin, goes just prior to their second 
expedition to Iceland, on a viking-trip to the British Isles. In 
Ireland he discovers a great jardhUs ("earthhouse"), which he 
enters. In the darkness the light from a sword enables him to dis- 
cern the form of an armed man. This man he kills, securing the sword 
and considerable treasure besides. As a result of this exploit his 
name was lengthened to HJ9rleifr {hjgrr = " sword"). Whether 
this story is true is in this connection of little moment, the circum- 
stances are entirely those of real life, if we except the conception, 
natural enough to the naive mind, of the weapon giving light suffi- 
cient to enable one to see its bearer. The jardhus was a very common 
feature of house-construction in the Scandinavian saga-period; it was 
namely a subterranean recess, or more commonly passage-way, used 
for concealment or for escape in case the house were suddenly beset by 
foes.^ That the story may have arisen as an attempt to etymologize 

' Cf. Landndma, pp. 6, 132. 

2 Cf. especially Valtyr GuOmundsson, Privatboligen pS Island i Sagatiden, pp. 251 1. 
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48 A. LeRoy Andrews 

the name, Hjorleifr, is conceivable enough/ that its simple narrative 
is a derivative of the elaborately supernatural one of the Hromundar 
saga is quite incredible. 

Hromund's adventure in Drain's mound is one of a type not 
infrequent in the old Icelandic literature, of which a certain 
group are not without literary connection. Old Norse life in the 
viking-period furnished the custom of erecting in honor of dis- 
tinguished chieftains and others imposing burial-mounds.^ This 
form of burial was further common enough in the earlier iron-age and 
examples of it are preserved dating as far back as the close of the 
younger stone-age. That objects of adornment, often of great worth, 
were buried with the bodies is amply demonstrated by excavations 
of the mounds. In the viking-age naturally enough weapons were 
given strongly the preference over industrial implements and adorn- 
ment, that is for the men, who must go equipped for Valh9ll. Even 
the war-horse was sometimes buried with its master. Excavations 
show further in some cases^ that the mounds have at one time or 
another been entered and plundered. That this might have been 
undertaken in some cases as early as the viking or saga-period, there 
is no reason to doubt. In the sagas this procedure {at brjota haug) 
is often alluded to, and it is related of many a viking-chieftain that he 
employed this means of replenishing his depleted purse* or that he 
thus secured an especially good sword. A certain torsteinn men- 
tioned in the Landnama (pp. 104, 216, 235) even bore the by-name 
haugabrjotr. Now it is a well-known feature of the Old Norse lower 
mythology that the soul of the departed might linger about the place 
where the dead body is buried.* Very frequent in the sagas are the 
episodes where the haugbui recites a verse or otherwise expresses 
himself from his mound or where the draugr is encountered in or about 
his burial-place. This draiigr demeans himself very much as a 

> Cf . the similar story contained in Amgrimur J6nsson's excerpts from tlie Skjold- 
unga saga (Aarb^ger, 1894, 107) liow tlie name of tlie legendary Danish king Leifua 
came to be changed to Herlei/us, or that of the Rimbegla (ed. S. Bjornsen, Hafniae 
1780 and 1801, p. 318) how Lei/r came to be called Friilei/r. 

' Cf . S. MUller, Vor Oldtid, 649 H., and for Norway especially G. Gustafson, Norges 
Oldtid, 135 ff. 

3 Cf. S. MUller, op. cit., p. 651; Gustafson, op. cit., p. 136. 

< Cf. my edition of the HUfs saga, chap. 5, and note. 

» Cf. P. Herrmann, Nordische Mythologie, pp. 31 fl. 
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living human being, only being possessed of superhuman strength and 
commonly of a more than usual degree of human "cussedness." 
The approved methods of putting an end to his activities are to 
sever his head from his body and set the same beneath his rump, 
or impale his body with a stake or burn it to ashes. That there 
should be encounters of the grave-robbing vikings with the draugr is 
inevitable, and the means of settling the possession of sword and 
valuables often takes the form of a wrestling-match {glima) between 
the hero and the draugr, as is the case in the Hr6mundar saga. There 
is no absolute necessity in the natural order of things that the con- 
test should take this form and there is little doubt that the stories in 
which this feature is found show the influence of a common literary 
tradition, and what the underlying tradition was, can I think be 
demonstrated. The earliest occurrence is in Saxo,* where it is 
related that two young Norwegians, Asmundus and Aswitus, entered 
into foster-brotherhood and that Asmundus upon his friend's death let 
himself be interred with him. Followers of the Swedish king, Ericus, 
attempted to plunder the mound and let down one of their number 
in a basket. Asmundus pulled the young man out of the basket, 
entered himself, and gave the signal to be pulled up, upon which he 
related his experiences in verse. It appeared that Aswitus had revived 
in the night and after consuming the horse and dog which had been 
consigned to the grave with him had attacked Asmundus, in the 
wrestling-bout which followed scratching with his claws the latter's 
face and tearing off an ear. Asmundus had then cut off the head of 
his assailant with his sword and impaled its body with a stake. This 
episode, loosely connected by Saxo with the story of Frotho, rests, 
as Olrik notes,^ upon Icelandic material brought to Denmark by the 
Icelander Arnoldus Thylensis mentioned by Saxo as being with Bishop 
Absalon about 1168,' or otherwise. What Saxo knew about this 
legend of Asmundr seems to have been mostly limited to the song 
with refrain which he has rendered into Latin verse. That this 
song, or the narrative in which it appeared, existed to a late period 
in Iceland is attested, as Olrik states,^ by its appearance in the Egils 

1 Ed. Holder, pp. 161 ff. 

2 Sakaes Oldhistorie, I, 66 f.. 1892. 

3 Cf. Olrik, op. cit., II, 286 ff., 1894. 
• Ibid., I, 67. 
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saga einhenda of the fourteenth century.^ According to this version 
Asmundr (berserkjabani) has entered into foster-brotherhood with 
Aran, son of King RoSian of Tattaria. Upon the latter's death he 
is buried in a mound, sitting in full panoply of war upon a chair, 
accompanied by horse, dog, and falcon. Asmundr seats himself in 
a chair by his dead friend's side. The first night Aran revives and 
kills and eats dog and falcon, the second night he attacks the horse 
and invites Asmundr to share the repast, the third night he attacks 
Asmundr himself and tears off both his ears, whereupon the latter 
cuts off his head, burns his body to ashes, and takes his valuables. 
That the Hr6mundar saga's account of I>rdinn was based upon this 
same poem, which Saxo knew at least in part, cannot for a moment 
be doubted. The draugr sitting in his mound, his voracity even to 
cannibalism, the wrestling-match, the long claws with which the 
draugr scratches the face of his adversary, all these are common 
features, as is also the final decapitation and burning of the monster. 
The Hr6mundar saga, despite its exaggerative elaboration of the 
material (for this exaggeration the revised form may be in part 
accountable), shows much more clearly the direct relationship to this 
song of Asmundr than do any other of the sagas which have made use 
of the same tradition. The two other sagas which show clearly such 
usage are the Grettis saga^ in the episode treating the struggle of 
Grettir with the draugr Kdrr enn gamli and the HarSar saga Grfmkels- 
sonar' in the episode recounting H9r§'s entrance into the burial-mound 
of Soti vikingr. The latter saga is in the main a fictitious work from 
the fourteenth century,* the Grettis saga in its final form dates at 
the earliest from about 1300.^ Both have drawn largely upon ma- 
terial of the type of the fornaldars9gur. Boer maintains that the 
episode in question of the Grettis saga formed part of the original 
saga,* which he believes was composed about 1250.' While both of 
these sagas have made use of the same tradition of the wrestling- 
match with a draugr in its mound, they show no necessary immedi- 
ate dependence upon the Hromimdar saga any more than the latter 
does upon them and we may dismiss them from further considera- 

1 Fas.. Ill, 378 f. - Cf. ibid., II, 751. 

' Ed. Boer, chap. 18. ' Zeitschr. f. d. Philol.. XXX, 53, 1898. 

» Islendinga sSgur, II, 43 fl. ' Grettis saga, p. xxxii, 1900. 

• Cf. F. J6nsson, Lit. hist.. Ill, 81. 
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tion. The good sword Mistilteinn secured by Hromundr in the 
mound is loaned from the Hervarar saga,' as is clear from the name 
of its original owner Ssemingr (Griplur, III, 52) and his locaUzation 
m Samsey (not in Sweden!). Not only is the Hervarar saga the 
only other source assigning to Ssemingr the sword Mistilteinn, but 
the three other lists of Arngrfm's sons^ agree in not including him.' 
Ssemingr was, according to the Hdleygjatal of Eyvindr skaldaspillir,* 
the name of the first of the kings of Hdlogaland in northern Norway, 
a son of Odin.^ For the choice of the name t>rdinn for the draugr 
there is no immediate source to be demonstrated. The most natural 
incentive to the choice of the name lay in its meaning, if it were felt 
as the equivalent oi prdr, "pertinax,"* and in the fact that it was not 
unfamiliar as the name of a dwarf along with the primary form t>rdr. 
That the dwarfs were intimately associated in the mythological fancy 
of the Scandinavians with the souls of the dead is apparent enough 
from some of the dwarf -names (e.g., Ddinn = "dead," Ndr = " corpse," 
etc.), as well as from a variety of other considerations.^ It must 
be mentioned however that Drdinn occurs elsewhere as a name of 
persons, e.g., in a metrical list of heroes included in a late version 
of the Qrvar-Odds saga,* in the Njdls saga'" and in the Landndma." 
That the t>rdinn of our source is represented as having been the 
king of Valland is worthy of note as the only non-Scandinavian locali- 
zation in the original Hr6mundar saga attested by the rfmur. That 
£>rd.inn is called '^ Hundings kundur does not necessarily give us 
information of his father's name or even of a legendary family of 
heroes to which he may have belonged. The fact that the epithet 

* Bugge, NoTT^ne SkHfter af sagnhistorisk Indhold, p. 206. 
' Saxo, Hyndlulj6^ and Qrvar-Odds saga. 

• Cf. Bugge, Norroen Fornkvcedi, 156 f. 

< Composed according to P. J6nsson, Lit. hist., I, 460, shortly after 986. 
» Cf. Hkr.. I, 21 (compare 5); Sn. Ed., I, 28, 554; II, 636; Fma., IV, 3; Oldfs saga 
helga, ed. Munch and Unger, p. 2. 

* Cf. Egilsson, Lexicon poeticum, p. 916. 
' Cf. Voluspd, 12 and Sn. Ed., I, 66. 

' According to Noreen, Urgermanische Lautlehre, p. 224, the words dvergr and draugr 
are themselves etymologically closely related. 

• Ed. Boer, Leyden, p. 105. 

>» Ed. P. J6nsson (1908), chaps. 34 ff. 
J' Prdinn svartipurs, pp. 73, 193. 
" Griplur, II, 38, 55. 
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is used in the rfmur merely as a substitute for his own name or a pro- 
noun referring to him would tend rather to signify that it is a kenning. 
As a matter of fact Hundingr as the name of a viking-chieftain is pre- 
served in the t>ulur' (the name is frequent enough in Saxo, the Edda 
and elsewhere) and, like other names of "sea-kings," is found in 
kenningar, e.g., in the Islendinga drdpa of Haukr Valdfsarson.^ 
Hundings meyjar in a stanza of the Hjalmters saga ok Qlvis' appears 
in the same way to have been originally a kenning. Hundings kundur 
would in that case mean approximately viking, or viking-chieftain, 
which corresponds entirely with what is related of his activities prior 
to his burial in the mound, barring the secondary supernatural 
features, and especially with the important statement* that he had 
conquered Valland. It is surprising that the rfmur should have 
preserved this epithet, and it is not at all unlikely that they have it 
from one of the numerous verses of the original saga. That Drdinn 
was represented as the son or descendent of a Hundingr is possible 
enough, is confirmed however by no other source and I think imder 
the circumstances improbable. 

Svanhvit, Hr6mund's beloved, is not mentioned in the Griplur until 
after the conclusion of this contest with prainn.^ This love-story 
must however have formed in the original saga an element second 
only in importance to that of the plundering of I)rd.in's mound. 
The key to the author's source for this element of his story appears 
to lie in the name of his heroine, Svanhvft. This name is originally 
that of a valkyrie, as is shown by the relatively old Eddie poem, 
Voelundarkvifa, in which a valkyrie of this name (or by-name) is 
married to a mortal Slagfif>r, Vcelund's brother. With this valkyrie 
the Svanhvit of the Hromundar saga has, however, only the name in 
common. Quite different is the case with the Svanhvit (Swanhwita) 
known to Saxo,' a daughter of Hadingus, king of Denmark. The 
story of her love for Regnerus, king of Sweden, by Saxo loosely 
interwoven in his legend of King Frotho, rested, as Olrik has detected,'' 

» Sn. Ed., I, 547. 

* Stanza 3; Wis6n, Carmina Norrcena, I, 79; II, 55; Hundings elgreynir. 
» Fas., Ill, 483. 6 Ibid., IV, 8. 

* Griplur, II, 39. « Pp. 42 fl. 

' Saiscs Oldhistorie. I, 140, 1892; II, 11 f., 1894. Cf. already Uhland, Schriften, 
VIII, 132, 1873. 
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on an Icelandic poem, and the existence of this poem in Iceland is 
confirmed, quite as was that of the poem treating Asmund's experi- 
ence in the mound of his foster-brother, by the Hromundar saga, the 
author of whose original version certainly made use of this poem, or 
at any rate of the legend connected therewith. The story of Regnerus 
and Swanhwita has been treated in a number of investigations ;i 
as these however are primarily concerned with the demonstration of 
a relationship between Saxo's story and the Eddie Helgi-songs and 
have, though mentioning the Hr6mundar saga, made use only of the 
corrupt version of the seventeenth century, it is not strange that 
the relationship of our saga to Saxo's story was not completely 
understood. Saxo's account is essentially as follows: Thorilda, the 
wife of Hundingus, king of Sweden, hated her two step-sons, Regnerus 
and Thoraldus, and sent them out to watch the royal herds, where 
they were tormented by a variety of monsters. Swanhwita, daughter 
of Hadingus of Denmark, heard about the matter and set out, 
accompanied by her sisters, for Sweden. They found the two youths 
engaged in their nightly vigil, surrounded by hideous monsters. 
Regnerus was ashamed of his menial occupation and his wretched 
clothing and informed the princess that he was the king's slave. She 
looked at him sharply and assured him at once that his bearing, his 
features, and the glance of his eye belied his assertion and proved 
him to be the son of a king. She revealed herself to him in her full 
beauty and gave him a sword as a betrothal gift. Then she spent 
the night in combating and destroying the monsters.^ She thereupon 
married Regnerus, who became king of Sweden. After a contest 
with her brother, Frotho, the latter was reconciled to the marriage. 
Shortly after Regnerus' death Swanhwita also died of grief. That 
we have here essentially the situation portrayed in the ballads, viz., 
that the hero's clothes are not suited for his appearance at court and 
that the princess recognizes in him evidence of the fact that he is 
destined to become a king, is indisputable. For this correspondence 
there is under the circumstances but one adequate explanation, and 
that is that the source of the ballad, which, as we have seen, was the 

' Cf. Bugge, Studier, II (1896), pp. 318 ft., and the literature there mentioned. 

2 Jantzen may well be right in assuming (Saxo Grammaticus iibersetzt und erlautert 
69, Pussnote 2, 1900), that something is wrong here, and that Regnerus must have 
employed his new sword for this purpose; cf. already TJhland, Schriften, VII, 203, 1868. 
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story of Hr6mundr Gripsson, must have contained this episode, i.e., 
that it formed a part of the original lygisaga of Hr6mundr, which had 
become considerably modified before the composition of the Griplur. 
That Swanhwita gave Regnerus a sword as a betrothal gift is 
emphasized by Saxo and quite corresponds with old Germanic usage, 
as Uhland notes.' The hero of the Hr6mundar saga had, however, 
already his trusty sword Mistilteinn from train's mound. The 
author lets Svanhvit accordingly present him with a shield. 

That there is anything of old legendary tradition in the family- 
relations ascribed to Svanhvit is unlikely, as no mention of such 
can be found in any source certainly antedating the Hromundar saga. 
Her father Gn65ar-Asmundr is, it is true, frequently mentioned in 
the fornaldarsogur^ and must have played an important role in the 
older heroic legend of Iceland, though the content of his original saga 
has by no means been established. As is so frequently the case in 
the later fornaldar and lygisogur, the personages of the saga have 
been genealogically attached to heroes from former generations. 
Whether the sister of Svanhvit was originally called Dagny or 
DagmiBr is uncertain. In the Griplur the best MS a has Dagmser, 
though Finnur J6nsson has taken into the text the reading Dagny 
of W (now confirmed by d), which agrees with that of the 
seventeenth-century saga. The Gongu-Hr61fs saga and the Grfms 
saga loSinkinna support, as we noted above, the reading of W 
and d, the Halfdans saga Eysteinssonar that of a, giving a 
balance of probability in favor of Dagny. The king, Olafr 
liSsmannakonungr, it is entirely hopeless to attempt to find in 
any source antedating the Hromundar saga. The epithet lidsman- 
nakonungr means nothing in particular, as a lidsmadr was simply 
a warrior in the king's special troop (lid) and the epithet might 
accordingly apply to any king whatever of the viking period. His 
locahzation in HorSaland in Norway by the Griplur is undoubtedly 
that of the original saga, as the whole contents of the saga corre- 
spond better with the conception of Olafr as a Norwegian king, the 
Hromundr of the Landndma was a Norwegian and the precedent of 
the older fornaldarsogur was strong enough to make this choice 

> Op. oil., VIII, pp. 133 ft. ; c(. especially his reference to Tacitus, Germania, chap. 18. 
' Cf . Register to Fas. 
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of location the most natural one.' In this king's service two brothers, 
Kari and Orn61fr, are given especial prominence and are obviously 
to be conceived of as stafnbAar on the king's ship; Kari is at any 
rate definitely assigned this position. As a contrast to these two 
faithful warriors we find the two evil counselors, Bildr and Voli (older 
Icelandic Vdli). For the names of all these personages as also those 
of Hr6mund's eight brothers it is futile to seek a definite source 
or even sources, as they are all drawn from the abundant supply of 
more or less typical Norse names. That a stafnbiii of the Norwegian 
king, Hdkon enn gamli, was called Kdri EindriSason^ can be nothing 
more than a coincidence. The two evil counselors have been com- 
pared by Boer^ with Bolwisus and Bilwisus of the Hagbarthus-legend 
of Saxo."* This comparison is in the main unjustified. In the first 
place Bilwisus was not an evil, but a good counselor, the counter- 
part of his malicious brother; in the second place there is no great 
correspondence in the two stories anyhow, except in the one point 
that lovers are slandered by an evil counselor; and finally Boer's 
statement that Vdli and Bildr are corruptions of Bolviss and Bilviss, 
is in no sense whatever true, as both are well-substantiated Old Norse 
names and have only the most superficial resemblance to B9IVISS 
and Bilviss, while the very apparent contrast in meaning of Bolviss 
and Bilviss would tend to prevent such a corruption, and there is 
further no certain evidence that Bilviss was known in an Icelandic 
version of the HagbarS-legend.* If Boer's contention of an influence 
of the Hagbar5-legend is correct, it can apply only to the saga of Helgi 
Haddingjaskati interpolated in the later version of the Hr6mundar 
saga which formed the basis of the rimur, and will be further discussed 
in that connection. Still less justified is the identification by Better* 
of Vdli with the Hr6kr of the Hrolfs saga kraka.'' There is absolutely 
no point of similarity between the two except an evil disposition, and 
the ring episode upon which Better especially bases his comparison, 

" Cf. Olrik, Sakses OldhUtorie, II, 280 St., 1894. 

» Flat., Ill, 219. 

» P. B. Beitrdge. 22, 386, 1897. 

• Pp. 232 ff. 

» Cf. Olrik, Sakses Oldhistorie, II, 245, 1894. 

• PBB, 18, 99, 1893. 

' Ed. F. J6nsson, ch. 8 t. 
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represents a corruption of the dog-and-ring-exchange of the Griplur 
which has nothing in common with the episode of the Hrolfs saga. 
It may be said once for all that the prototype of the Old Norse evil 
counselor who slanders the young lovers is given in the person of 
Bikki* introduced into Scandinavia with the Ermanarich-legend. How 
this evil counselor came to be associated with Odin in the HagbarS- 
legend is a question which does not concern us here. I can find 
no trace of it in the persons of V^li and Bildr of the Hr6mundar saga, 
as in fact no influence of the HagbarS-legend at all. It may further 
be noted that the slandered young person of the Ermanarich-legend 
bore in its Scandinavian form the name Svanhildr, which is sug- 
gestively similar to the Svanhvit of the Hr6mundar saga. The recog- 
nition in the brothers Bildr and Vdli of our saga of the brothers Baldr 
and Vali of the Baldr-myth^ is, it seems to me, fruitless pains, for 
there is, if we except the sword Mistilteinn, which, as we have already 
noted, the Hromundar saga had from the Hervarar saga, absolutely 
no point of contact between the story of Hromundr and the Baldr- 
myth and it is almost inconceivable that the Icelandic saga of the 
thirteenth century or any other time should have made evil counsel- 
ors out of Baldr and his brother Vdli.' The Qrvar-Odds saga* 
mentions a Bildr among the sons of Arngrimr, it was seemingly not 
infrequent as a by-name^ and it appears not to have been unknown in 
Denmark as well.* 

An important episode in the saga was the battle of Elfarsker, and 
this brings us at once into a not unimportant literary tradition of the 
fornaldarsogur, viz., the viking-battle at Elfarsker, which may 
be merely an aspect of the somewhat stereotyped viking-battle of 
later sources generally. Of the Elfarsker (small islands at the mouth 
of the Gotaelf below Goteborg; the Gotaelf formed in the saga-period 
part of the boundary between Sweden and Norway), the Faereyinga 

1 Sigurparkvipa en skamma, 63; prose introduction to Guprilnar hvot, Vglsunga 
saga, cliaps. 31, 40; Sn. Ed., I, 366-68; Saxo, 279 f., Sifka of the pidreks saga; cf. Ags. 
Becca and Si/eca, Olig. Sibicho. 

' Herrmann, Nordische Mythologie, p. 401, 1903; Niedner, Zeitschr. f. d. Altert., XLI, 
319, 1897; Moglc, Grundr., I, 1064, 1891. 

' Cf., liowever, Olrilc, Sakses Oldhistorie, II, 26 f., 1894., 

< Chap. 29, stanza 8; cf . Lind, N orsk-islandska dopnamn, 138 f. 

5 Cf. F. J6nsson, Aarb^ger, 1907, 235. 

' Cf. O. Nielson, Olddanske Personnavne, pp. 12 f. 
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saga^ reports that they were a favorite resort of vikings (vikingaboeli 
mikit), which report is further confirmed by the Egils saga^ with 
the explanation that there was here an especially good opportunity 
to prey upon merchant vessels, which in great numbers took the 
course through this group of islands. And the Fsereyinga saga' 
gives in its simplest preserved form the tradition in question. Among 
the viking-exploits of the young Sigmundr Brestisson, which show 
various features we are accustomed to meet in the fomaldars9gur/ 
it is related that he with his cousin, l)6rir Beinisson came once 
toward the close of summer to Elfarsker, that he anchored at an 
island, went ashore, and mounted to a vantage-point from which he 
saw on the other side of the island five ships, one of them a dragon- 
ship {dreki). Sigmundr had but three ships, each manned with a 
crew of forty men. Sigmundr returns, reports to his men and plans 
an attack. He orders his ships to be loaded with stones. The next 
morning they proceed to the attack. In the bow of the dreki stood 
a large man, who asked the name of their leader, upon learning which 
he introduced himself as Randv^r from H61mgar8r and demanded 
surrender or battle. Randver lets three ships bear the brunt of the 
attack, holding himself aloof at the beginning. Sigmundr attacks 
first with a shower of stones, then with other missiles and finally 
hand-to-hand. The dreki and the other reserve-ship join in the 
fray. Sigmundr commands his men to board the dreki, a con- 
siderably larger and higher ship. Randv6r rushes to meet him and a 
hard contest ensues. Sigmundr finally succeeds by a peculiarly 
dexterous feat in cutting off his adversary's right foot and then 
killing him. His followers flee with three ships. The crew of the 
dreki are all killed. After a few day's rest and recuperation Sigmundr 
and his men repair to Vik to meet Eirikr jarl. It is expressly stated 
that Sigmundr and Dorir on their viking-trips did not molest mer- 
chants and this trait is predicated with remarkable fidelity of nearly 
all the other heroes of the various versions of the fight at Elfarsker. 

) Flat., I, 137. 

' Chap. 48, 11; the Brenneyjar must be identical with the Elfarsker; cf. also Fagr- 
ikinna, chap. 9. 

» Op. cit.. pp. 137 1. 

* Cf. F. J6nsson, Lit. hist., II, 650. 
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This humane principle is made by Hjalmarr in the Qrvar-Odds saga' 
into a viking-law and accepted as such by his f6stbr69ir, Qrvar- 
Oddr.2 

Of the contest at Elfarsker the Qrvar-Odds saga has even intro- 
duced two versions. The first (chap. 15) is the struggle with Hdlfdan 
vikingr, son Hroa Upplendingakonungs. He had thirty ships, one 
of them an immense dreki. Qrvar-Oddr rowed out to reconnoiter 
after anchoring his three ships, saw the fleet, and asked the name of 
the leader. After they had learned each other's identity and 
exchanged defiances, Oddr rowed back, ordered the valuables to be 
removed from the ships and stones to be loaded on' and trees to be 
cut with projecting branches to serve as scaling ladders for boarding 
the dreki. They surprised the fleet before the break of morning, 
scaled the dreki, killed its crew, Oddr himself slaying Halfdan, upon 
which the rest of the fleet surrendered. Oddr spent the remainder 
of the summer off the Norwegian coast, where he secured freedom 
from molestation to (fridadi fyrir) merchants. The other version 
(chap. 26) introduces the supernatural element. Oddr and Hjalm- 
arr found among the Elfarsker two large ships with black tenting 
spread upon them. Oddr asked the name of the commander and 
learned that it was Qgmimdr Eyp)j6fsbani. After proclaiming his 
own name, Oddr was challenged to an encounter. He and Hjalmarr 
made preparations, loading stones upon their ships. Ogmundr is 
described as a typical bldmadr with black face and a mat of black 
hair (floki svartr). He had eight comrades of his own ilk, all were 
invulnerable to iron (as was also Oddr through the protection of the 
magic shirt made him by Qlvor) and more like trolls than men in 
stature and general villainy. The fight lasts until only the three 
fostbroedr are left on the one side and the nine bldmenn on the other, 
when they agree to stop. This episode has, as will be seen, varied 
considerably from the type, but it is interesting as showing certain 
new features corresponding both to the account in the Griplur and 
to the two versions in the Dorsteins saga Vikingssonar. 

The first version of the Dorsteins saga^ is a sort of preliminary to 

■ Chap. 18, 8. 

2 Of. also Fridpjofs saga, chap. 11, 1 and Fas., Ill, 596. 

' Cf. here the note in Boer's Halle edition. 

' Chap. 20; Fas., II, 440 ff. 
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the second, which has been elaborated to a considerable episode. In 
the first episode the fostbrcedr I>orsteinn and Beli are conducting 
a summer viking-campaign with seven ships. They anchor at 
Elfarsker and Uorsteinn and Beli land, cross over a promontory (nes) 
and see on the other side twelve ships lying with black tenting over 
them. There were also tents on the land, where cooking was going 
on. These thej' approached in disguise and ascertained that the 
leader of the fleet was Slisa-Ufi, son Herbrandsens hgfudmikla, brother 
of Otunfaxi. They attacked in the early morning, the fight lasted 
three days; on the third day they succeeded in boarding the dreki 
on which the leader was; Uorsteinn killed him with his good sword, 
Angrvadill, but gave his followers grid. The next summer they 
extend their foster-brotherhood to Angantyr (chap. 21) and the sum- 
mer after all three with thirty ships (chap. 22) carry on activities 
on the coast of Sweden, killing all evil vikings, but leaving peasants 
and merchants unmolested. At the sker known as the Brennieyjar^ 
they anchor, land, and meet the peasant Brennir, who warns them 
of Otunfaxi vikingr. The latter was at the other side of the island, 
thirsting to avenge his brother's death. He had forty ships, was large 
as a troll and invulnerable to iron. Brennir advises them to seek the 
assistance of Sindri the dwarf, which they do. The latter counsels 
them to leave their valuables on land and load up their ships with 
stones and trees and to attack before the crews awake in the morn- 
ing; he gives them further a knife and Brennir gives them a club, 
against neither of which weapons was Qtunfaxi invulnerable. The 
attack was begun with a shower of stones before Faxi's men had 
awakened. The fight lasted two days, various of Faxi's ships were 
boarded with success, only not his own dreki, Ellidi, as it was too 
high. The fight continued through the night of the second day, 
as it was the season of light nights. Finally the three fostbrcedr 
succeeded in boarding Elli8i, Angantyr and Beli were wounded, 
t>orsteinn however struck Faxi a couple of blows with his club, so that 
he fell into the water. I>orsteinn leaped in after him; Faxi came to 
land and began hurling stones at Dorsteinn. The latter had left 
his club behind on the ship, and his two comrades now attacked 
Faxi with that and with stones until he again fell into the water. 

' So Rafn; evidently the Brenneyjar at mouth of Gautelfr. 
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porsteinn attacked him in the water and after a terrific struggle 
killed him with the knife presented by the dwarf. 

The Sorla pattr^ alludes merely (pp. 276 f.) to a battle at 
Elfarsker fought by the two brothers Sorli and Erlendr, sons of Erlingr, 
king of Upplgnd in Norway, against Sindri vikingr, son of Sveigir, son 
of Haki scekonungr, in which Sindri fell, as did also Erlendr. After- 
ward S9rli is said to have performed a variety of exploits in the 
Eystrasalt, which are not however related. 

The death-song of Asbjorn priiSi contained in the Orms pattr 
St6r61fssonar^ appears also to contain allusion to an exploit in the 
Elfarsker (st. 5), if it be not misunderstood or in fact corrupt. 

Other viking-contests of the fornaldarsogur, though not localized 
definitely at Elfarsker, appear to be referable to the same literary 
tradition. That of the Hjdlmt&s saga ok Qlvis' is taken directly 
from the Porsteins saga Vikingssonar, as Gould has already proven.^ 
In the Hr61fs saga Gautrekssonar^ the contest between Asmundr and 
Hrdlfr (chap. 10) introductory to the establishment of fostbroedralag 
between them shows strongly the influence of this same tradition, 
but much more strongly is it evident in the conflict (chaps. 16-18) 
between Hrolfr and Grimarr at a small island on the coast of Sjoland, 
which has nearly all the characteristic features, mostly in their pris- 
tine form. That Asmundr pursues Grfmarr swimming through the 
sea and that the latter having reached land hurls a stone at his still 
swimming pursuer, but is then killed with a club, shows clearly a 
transition to the version of the t>orsteins saga, where to this episode 
(Faxi being clubbed, but not killed) the submarine battle is appended. 

Now in comparing with these numerous versions the account of 
the Griplur it is to be borne in mind that this account may not in all 
respects be an exact duplicate of that of the original Hr6mundar saga. 
It would be indeed strange if in the course of a century or a century 
and a half the story had not experienced an influence from others 
presenting the same episode, so especially in respect to the super- 
natural powers of the opposing chieftain, which are not at all sug- 

» Flat., I, 275 fl. 
' Ibid., 528. 

•Chaps. 4-5; Fos., Ill, 458 fl. 
« Modern Philology, VII, 207 fl., 1909. 
• Ed. Detter, Zwei Fornaldarsogur, Halle, 1891. 
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gested by the Hrongvidr vlkingr of the Sturlunga. To attempt to 
estabHsh relationships of these versions to each other is for our imme- 
diate purpose unnecessary; it is enough to have pointed out the com- 
mon underlying tradition. The Griplur retain (I, 12) the feature 
that King Olaf 's vikings concentrate their energies upon the punish- 
ing of evil men, that they do not molest merchants. At Elfarsker 
they anchor off an island. Kdri and Qrn61fr are sent across the 
island to bring back a report of possible vikings on the other side. 
They see six viking-ships lying at anchor, one of them a dreki. In a 
verse Kdri defiantly asked the name of the leader. A fiend {ddlgur) 
upon the deck of the dreki gave his name as Hrongvidr. Mutual 
threats are exchanged and HrongviSr furnishes the information that 
his viking-career has lasted sixty years with uniform success. The 
two scouts return and report progress and the king orders prepara- 
tions for the m^lee to be made. In the fight Kari does horrible 
execution; Hr9ngviSr leaps upon Olaf's ship and is met by Kdri, 
whom he kills as he does directly afterward Qrn61fr. He then de- 
mands surrender, but Gripsson attacks him with a steel-club (Hrong- 
vi3r was invulnerable to sword, spear, or arrow). The hero has for 
some unexplained reason disguised himself with a goat's beard, the 
standard method of passing oneself off as a stafkarP ("old, infirm 
person, beggar," Vigfusson, cf. Dan. stakkel, Norw. stakkar) and 
wears a slouch hat.^ He snatches up the king's standard and the 
enemy withdraw before his blows to HrongviS's ship. Hrongvidr 
asks scornfully after his name; Hromundr proclaims his identity, 
and kills his adversary with the club. HrongviS's followers sur- 
render. 

None of these several versions of the viking-battle at Elfarsker 
can lay claim to especial antiquity. Of them all, in the forms pre- 
served, that contained in the Faereyinga saga shows all of the typical 
and original features and may well be the oldest. This is found 
only in the version of the riateyjarb6k and is, as even Finnur J6nsson 
admits,' hardly historical. The date of original composition of the 

» Of., e.g., Flat., I, 210; II, 128. 

' This disguise does not appear in any otlier version of the battle of Elfarsker, 
except as it is made use of in the first episode of the Porsteins saga, which has it from 
another source (cf. Fiat., II, 128). For the participation of maslied men in a fight 
cf. Fas., Ill, 321. 

» Lit. hist., II, 650. 
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Faereyinga saga is according to F. Jonsson^ the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, according to Golther'' 1220-30; the viking- 
episodes appear in large part to be due to a later redaction.^ That 
this was the direct source of the episode of the Hr6mundar saga is 
possible, but it is at least conceivable that the reverse may have 
been the case or that the relationship may have been of a still different 
nature. The Qrvar-Odds saga does not take the episode farther 
back; on the contrary, if the allusion in the verses of this saga be 
taken into account, they contain no mention of Elfarsker. Stanza 
46, alluding to the fight with Ogmundr Eypjofsbani, locates it "i 
Elfarsund, at Trgnuvdgum. The Tronuvdgar (trana. f. = "crane") 
are entirely unknown and the name probably fictitious, and Elfar- 
sund is very questionable. The only occurrence of the same I can 
find is in one MS of the Sverris saga,* where it occurs as a variant to 
Aleyjarsund (=Atleyjarsund now Granesund; cf. Fms., XII, 262) 
on the western coast of Norway. The exploit with Halfdan the verses 
localize at the Svfasker by Stockholm (st. 45) and that with HloSver 
(st. 44 ; cf . chap. 25, 7-10, but also version M of saga, Boer, Leyden ed. , 
p. 86) at SkiSa ( =Skien in southern Norway). Of these three stanzas 
Boer regards forty-six* as a part of an older sevidrdpa from the 
eleventh century, the other two' as from the first half of the twelfth 
century. While so great an age of these verses is highly improbable, 
not to say inconceivable,^ they are at any rate older than the prose- 
episodes in the Qrvar-Odds saga corresponding to them, and in so far 
their place-names are more reliable. They contain, as has been noted, 
no allusion to Elfarsker. There has recently, it is true, been rescued 
from the Danish popular ballad* dealing with the holmganga on Samse, 
an allusion to Odd's contests at Elfarsker;' there is, however, no 
reason to suppose the source of the ballad in this particular to have 

• Op. cit, p. 652, 1901. 

' Germanistische Abhandlungen rum LXX. Oeburtstag Konrad ton ifaurers, p. 13, 1893. 
' F. Jdnsson, op. cit., p. 651. 
« Fms., VIII, 187. 

' Halle edition of Qrtar-Odds saga, p. xii. 
« Ibid., p. xiii. 

' Cf. Heusler and Ranisch, Eddica Minora, pp. xlvii, Ixiv. 
» Grundtvig, DgF., No. 19. 

» Cf. K. Aubert in Sproglige og historiske A/handlinger viede Sophus Bugges Minde, 
1908, pp. 20 ff. 
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been older than the Qrvar-Odds saga preserved to us. The tradition 
of the battle at Elfarsker cannot then be followed farther back than 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, in fact not so far, and belongs 
solely to the type of the fornaldarsogur and the fictitious sagas 
modeled after them. It does not even appear in the older forms of 
the fornaldarsogur, as for example in those used by Saxo. Nor does 
the name, Elfarsker, itself appear, so far as I know, in historical 
sources, where Elfr (Gautelfr), the Elfarkvislir, the island Hising, 
and the Brenneyjar are not infrequently mentioned. Even the 
name then appears to be inseparably connected with this tradition of 
the viking-fight, which as we have seen is not an especially old one. 
If it be correctly identified with the islands at the mouth of the Gau- 
telfr, as it seems beyond question to be, it is perhaps not unreasonable 
to suspect that a historical contest at this place may be the basis of 
it, or may at any rate have contributed to its localization there. 
As a matter of fact it is related of Guthormr, one of Haraldr hdr- 
fagri's sons, that he was set to defend this frontier of the Norwegian 
kingdom, and that he fell in the Elfarkvfslir in a fight with Solvi klofi.' 
Whether this bo historical or not, the conflict in the ElfarkvfsHr 
of the year 1159, in which King Ingi with Greg6rius Dagsson and 
Erlingr skakki defeated King Hakon, must have been well known 
through living tradition and the Elfarvisur composed by the scald 
Einarr Skiilason commemorating it. Snorri gives in the Heimskring- 
la'' in chaps. 5-1 1 of his Hakonar saga herSibreigs a detailed account 
of this battle, which is merely alluded to in Fagrskinna.' It should 
be said that it was preceded in the summer of 1158 (chaps. 2-3) by 
a contest at Konungahella on an arm of the Gautelfr, which should 
be reckoned with the other, if an influence of the kind assumed is to 
be established. Gregoriiis Dagsson was stationed by King Ingi to 
protect the frontier at Konungahella on the Gautelfr. Hakon 
appears with a superior force and Gr6g6riiis gets away with two 
ships to Vik seeking reinforcements. He returns with eleven ships, 
which force is still inferior to Hakon's, and makes the attack. Hd,kon 
has put his naval force under the command of Dorljotr skaufuskalli, 

■ HkT., I, 144 «.; of. Fms.. X, 196; Plat., I, 576. 

' III, 402 fl. 

' Ed. F. Jdnsson, p. 358. 
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who is described as a "vikingr ok rdnsmadr," quite as the adversary 
of the hero in the Elfarsker-episode. Gr6g6rMs was completely 
victorious over a force on the ships and decks ten times as strong as his 
own. The next summer Ingi set out for the Gautelfr, rowed into its 
northern arm and anchored off the island Hfsing, from which place 
he sent out scouts to ascertain the position of Hakon's forces. These 
saw Hakon's ships attached to piles, outermost two large austrfarar- 
knerrir with high hUnkastalar forward. This time the forces of Ingi 
are superior. King Ingi himself is persuaded not to participate in 
the battle. The enemy have taken on an abundance of stones and 
missiles to hurl from the vantage-point of the Mmkastalar. The 
battle begins: the ship of Gr6g6rfus runs aground and is attacked 
by tvarr, son of Hdkon magi. Gr6g6rius is wounded and his ship 
is about given up for lost, but is hauled free in the nick of time, 
whereupon he attacks and captures Ivar's ship, tvarr himself 
is seriously wounded, but Greg6rius sees that he is brought to land, 
and they were afterward friends. King Ingi, seeing the predicament 
of Gregorius, enters the fray, and things are soon going badly with 
Hdkon's fleet. His crews desert the smaller ships for the knerrir 
or the land. Erlingr skakki, who had directed his attack upon these 
larger ships, orders his stafnbuar to scale King Hakon's ship. They 
reply that the feat is attended with difficulty, especially as timbers 
set with iron (spikes ?) barred the way. Erlingr himself- entered the 
prow of his ship and directed the scaling-operations, which were 
crowned with complete success. H2.kon and some of his crew 
escaped to land. Ingi left for Vik. 

Now while I acknowledge that the connection of the battle of 
Elfarsker in the fornaldars9gur with the historical battle of 1159 can 
be no more than a hypothesis, it will be seen from the above sketch 
that the main features of this historical battle bear a certain resem- 
blance to features contained in one or another or all versions of the 
legendary battle. That the popular tradition of this battle or com- 
bination of two battles in the Elfarkvislir, in which Icelanders accord- 
ing to Snorris' testimony took a creditable part, should have taken on 
a form admitting of its use in fornaldar or lygis9gur with change of 
names of persons, etc., is entirely credible and corresponds, so far 
as the Hromundar saga is concerned, entirely with the way in which 
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this saga is shown to have made use of material from other literary 
traditions. The Elfarvisur, which, as Snorri's citation shows, must 
have been known in Iceland, are lost except for two stanzas, but it is 
by no means impossible that they may have been known to the 
author of the Hromundar saga, as were the songs dealing with 
Asmund's experience in the burial-mound and with Svanhvit and her 
lover. There is another reason for supposing that the author of the 
Hr6mundar saga may have been the one making direct use of this 
tradition of events narrated in the Hakonar saga herSibreiSs, and 
that is in addition to the magnanimous way in which Greg6rius 
spares the life of his adversary Ivarr, which suggests the treatment 
accorded by Hromundr to Helgi enn frcekni, the brother of Hr9ngvi8r, 
the fact that this battle is followed in the Hromundar saga by a battle 
on the ice, which is the case also in the Hdkonar saga herSibreiSs. 
Greg6rius himself was killed on the ice of the river Befja (Bavfer§,n 
in Sweden),' and King Ingi was defeated and killed by H^kon's 
forces in a battle on the ice of the Christiania fjord by Osl6.^ That 
the author of the Hr6mundar saga has localized his battle on the 
ice of Vsenir, following the tradition of another well-known legendary 
battle on the ice, does not at all invalidate this analogy. In the 
same connection it may be said that Olaf's men after this conflict 
repair to Bergen.* Now if comparison again be made with the 
Hdkonar saga herSibreifls, it will be noted that the (not always 
peaceful) incidents filling in the intervals between the conflicts 
mentioned are especially connected with Bergen.^ Bergen did not 
come into prominence until the latter part of the eleventh century,* 
and it is a signiflcant fact that it is not elsewhere mentioned in the 
fornaldarsogur. If my hypothesis be then right, that the author of 
the Hr6mundar saga has made use of the tradition of historical events 
which are recounted to us in the Hdkonar saga herSibreiSs, he is the 
originator of the legendary battle of Elfarsker, and the Faereyinga 
saga as well as other later versions have taken it directly or indi- 

1 Hkr., Ill, 419 f. 

! Ibid., 421 fl. 

■ Griplur, III, 61; that the reading of MS o is here correct we have already had 
occasion to demonstrate. 

« Cf. Hkr., Ill, 402, 414, 415, 416. 

* Cf. Munch, Historisk-geographisk Beskrivelse over Kongeriget Norge i Middelalderen, 
pp. 30 f. 
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rectly from his saga, which must have become widely known before 
the close of the thirteenth century. 

The question remains why the name Hr^ngviSr was chosen for 
the leader of the opposing viking-force. This name is not preserved 
elsewhere so far as I know; it might, however, from its makeup be 
understood as a typical giant's name' like the names Drymr and 
Hrungnir, which latter is apparently a derivative from the same root 
as HrongviSr,^ and would mean "noise-maker," Ldrmer. It need not 
however have been thought of at the outset as a giant's name, for 
names of similar meaning were often enough applied to boisterous 
human beings, to inveterate fighters, etc' In fact hrungnir itself 
is known as a person's by-name.* 

The next incident, that of the contest with Helgi enn froekni, is 
loosely connected with the first through the account* that Hr6mundr 
finds Helgi wounded upon the hostile ship, that the latter upon being 
asked his name declares himself to be Helgi enn froekni, brother of 
HrongviSr and that in spite of his defiance Hr6mundr has him healed 
and allowed to go scot-free. In the statement (II, 18 f.) that he be- 
came stafnbui of the two Swedish kings, both named Hadding, lies the 
first evidence of the contamination of Helgi enn froekni (or hvassi ?) 
of the original Hr6mundar saga with Helgi Haddingjaskati. There is 
then no further reference to Helgi until the episode of the plundering 
of prdin's mound has been entirely disposed of and the love-story 
of Hr6mundr and Svanhvit introduced. Then" comes a repetition of 
the statement that Helgi was stafnbui of the two Swedish kings, both 
named Hadding. These challenge Olafr to a contest in the winter 
upon the ice of Lake Venern {d Vcenis' Is). Hr6mundr is disinclined 

» Cf. hrang, hrgng, n. "noise," Prltzner, Ordbog, II, 48, and FaJk and Torp, Etymolo- 
gisk Ordbog, II, 93 under substantive rangle; the name is already correctly explained 
by Sv. Egilsson, Lexicon poeticum, 386, hraung, 1860. 

2 Cf. Welnhold, Riesen, in Siti. ber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Wien., phil. hist.^ 
CI., XXVI (1858), p. 272, Anm.; Geriug's explanation of this name ("der Triiger der. 
Keule," Die Edda, p. 357, n. 3) is hardly correct; cf. the horse's name Slungnir, and the 
shield-name Gungnir with the explanation given by Kahle, Indogerm. Porsch., XIV, 167, 
210, 1903. 

3 Cf., e.g.. The VIga-Styrr known to several of the Islendlng£iS9gur, Eyrb., chap 
12, 8 with note. 

' Landndma, ed. F. J6nsSOn p. 214 (cf. p. 101): porsteinn hrungnir. 
' Griplur, II, 9 fT. 
• Ibid.. IV, 23. 

' o has corrupted Vanis to vcenan, but is correct in IV, 33 and VI, 27. 
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to take part in this battle because of his dissatisfaction at the undue 
influence of Bildr and V^li at court, but is persuaded by Svanhvit, 
who gives him, as already mentioned, a shield, to at least accompany 
the expedition, where he sulks in his tent, but upon ascertaining that 
all his brothers have been slain, he is persuaded somewhat late, like 
Achilles,' to join in the fray, in which he soon proves the deciding 
factor. To follow farther the description of the battle is unnecessary, 
as it is in the main typical enough, nor is it easy to separate out just 
what belonged to the original conflict with Helgi enn froekni and what 
may have come in with Helgi Haddingjaskati. To the saga of the 
latter belongs at any rate the episode of the valkyrie Kara, to the 
Hromundar saga undoubtedly most of the rest. The episode of 
the fight upon the ice was, as we were inclined to think, suggested 
by the tradition of the series of events told in the Hdkonar saga 
herSibreiSs,^ the localization of it upon the ice of Lake Venern is due 
to the influence of a legendary tradition, viz., that of the contest 
between Ali, king of Uppl9nd in Norway, and A5ils, king at Uppsala. 
This tradition was according to the express statement of Snorri' 
included in the now lost Skjoldunga saga from about 1200,* and this 
statement of Snorri is confirmed by excerpts made by the Icelander 
Amgrimur Jonsson in his "Rerum danicarum fragmenta" (finished 
1597) from a later redaction of the Skjoldunga saga dating from 
shortly after the middle of the thirteenth century.* The same 
tradition is again mentioned by Snorri in chap. 44 of the Skaldskap- 
armal* and is alluded to in the still older Kalfs visa (Alsvinsmdl).' 
In the Skjoldunga saga the tradition was brought into connection 
with the legend of Hr61fr kraki, in that ASils sent to Hrolfr for 
assistance, the latter responding by sending his twelve berserkir, 
who were successful in gaining the day, but were cheated out of the 

' The story of the Trojan war was known in Iceland through the TrOjumanna saga 
(Haukabdk, pp. 193 fl.) dating according to P. JSnsson (Lit. hist., II, 867) from the 
middle of the thirteenth century or somewhat earlier. 

' The fomaldars9gur present, it is true, other fights on the ice ; cf.,e.g.,Saxo, p. 13811., 
Fas.. II, 412 fl. 

' Ynglinga saga, chap. 29—Hkr., I, 56. 

' Of. P. J5nsson, Lit. hist., II, 666. 

» Cf. Olrik, Aarbtger, 1894, 155; the episode in question is found in the Latin of 
Amgrimur J6nsson edited by Olrik in the same volume of the Aarb^ger, p. 116. 

• Sn. Bd., I, 394. 
' Ibid., I, 482. 
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reward promised by ASils. The late Hr61fs saga kraka of the four- 
teenth century! jjg^g completely lost the episode, the Bjarkarimur, on 
the other hand,^ relate it in essentially the same way as the Skjold- 
unga saga.' From the same source originated the name of Helgi's 
shield, Finnsleif, which'' was the name of the coat-of-mail invulner- 
able to weapons constituting one of the three treasures promised by 
ASils to Hr61fr, if he render him the desired assistance. 

Before killing Helgi, Hr6mundr receives^ from the point of Helgi's 
sword a slash that lays open his abdomen* and leaves his bowels hang- 
ing out. After disposing of V^li'' and resting a bit Hr6mundr returns 
to his tent and kindles a fire (V, 21) and with the help of his knife and 
some bast-fibers undertakes the necessary surgical operation (V, 23 f.). 
Here Svanhvit finds him (V, 26). He requests her (V, 27) to nurse 
him back to health, which she in the original Hr6mundar saga in all 
probability didf the Griplur show here the interpolation from the 
saga of Helgi Haddingjaskati, in that she refers him to Hagall and 
his wife (V, 28), to be nursed by them back to strength. Here follows 
the most considerable interpolation, readily recognizable and includ- 
ing most of the remainder of the Griplur (V, VI). The topography 
of this part of the story causes Boer' considerable trouble, it is 
however in Griplur V, 25 expressly stated that the two sisters accom- 
panied their brother to the scene of conflict, nor should it be for- 
gotten that the sisters were originally valkyries.^" In fact a stanza 
contained in W and d (V, 27a in critical apparatus), which is evi- 
dently misplaced and should follow V, 25, expressly alludes to super- 
natural powers possessed by Svanhvit: 

Ferdast skal ad frelsa hal, 
effinnast mcetti tiggi; 
eg kann vol mei vizku tal 
vigja svo hann liggi. 

• Ed. F. J6nsson, Copenhagen, 1904. 

« VIII, 14 fl., ed. F. J6nsson. op. cil., pp. 162 t. 

' Ct. on this episode Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning, I, 202 fl, 1903. 

« Sn. Ed., I, 394. ' Griplur, IV, 60. 

• He had upon being taunted by Helgi cast aside the shield given liim by Svanhvit 
(Gripiur, IV, 55 fl.). 

' Qriplur, V, 15. 

» CI. the evidence ol the Gongu-HrSUs saga. Fas., Ill, 363. 

• PBB, 22, 386, 1897. 

" Cf. also Kolbing, Beitrage, 176, 1876. 
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The source of this surgical operation I am not prepared to give with 
certainty, but would call attention to the episode related by Saxo^ 
of Starcatherus' contest with the nine berserkir, which according to 
Axel Olrik^ rests upon Danish, not Icelandic legends. After dispos- 
ing of all nine of his adversaries, with seventeen wounds' and his 
bowels hanging out, he crept on his knees to a rock upon which he 
leaned to rest.^ Not even the great hero, Starcatherus, is able to sew 
himself up however, as does Hr6mundr, but must seek assistance. 
He refuses assistance proffered by persons of unworthy station in 
life, allows finally however a youth, who declares himself to be the 
son of a peasant, to replace his intestines and bind them in with 
withes {nexili viminum complexione) . Now there is, it must be con- 
fessed, no complete agreement in these episodes and the features 
which Olrik rightly recognizes as Danish in the Starcatherus epi- 
sode are certainly lacking in that of Hr6mundr; but one is inclined 
to question whether of the tales of StarkaSr told in Iceland there 
may not have been a corresponding one, which may well have been the 
source of this particular feature of the Hromundar saga. The 
Gautreks saga* contains too an allusion to difficulties between 
StarkaSr and twelve berserkir at Uppsala without detailing the 
almost inevitable conclusion; then also the statements of the same 
saga* about Starka9's wounds after the conflict with Sfsarr of Vsenir 
are to be noted. That abundant remains of the StarkaS-legends and 
songs survived in Icelandic tradition until well into the fourteenth 
century is certain.'' Our episode is in every way worthy of an Ice- 
landic tradition of StarkaSr, or for that matter of one of the original 
elements in the StarkaS-legends, which may have been known in the 
whole Scandinavian North.* To appreciate the primitive barbarity 
of the heroic ideal presented in the narration of this episode one has 

' Pp. 194 fl. 

2 Sakses Oldhislorie, II, 222 IT. 

' HrOnumdr had (Griplur, V, 17) according to W 14, according to a 15, according to 
d 17 wounds. 

' Hr6mundr sat down upon tlie ice to rest (.Griplur, V, 16). 

s Ed. Raniscli, pp. 32 t. 

• Ibid., p. 20; cf. also Neckel, Beilrage lur Eddaforschung, p. 356, 1908. 

' Ct. besides tlie Gautreks saga Olrik, Sakses Oldhist., II, 78. 

' For tlie chronological development ol the legends of Starka8r cf . Axel Olrik in 
Sproglige og historiske Afhandlinger viede S. Bugges Minde, pp. 268 ff., 1908; Danmarks 
Heltedigtning, II, 1910. 
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but to compare it with the account of a similar operation furnished 
by the Hr61fs saga Gautrelissonar/ which with its needle and silk- 
thread, its ointment, and its healing wash {heilivdgr) brings us almost 
within sight of the modern operating room. This latter saga dates 
according to F. J6nsson^ already from the thirteenth century; it gives 
however rather the impression of the early fourteenth. 

Hr6mund's adversary in the battle on the ice is called in the Grip- 
lur Helgi enn froekni with a very common by-name; Holgi Kvass 
of the Norwegian ballad would indicate an Icelandic Helgi enn 
hvassi as its prototype. As this person is unfortunately not men- 
tioned in the Sturlunga, it is impossible to say which of the two is 
to be accepted as the by-name given in the original Hr6mundar saga, 
though the Gongu-Hr61fs saga confirms that of the Griplur. As a 
matter of fact Helgis with both by-names are referred to elsewhere 
in Icelandic sources: Helgi enn froekni in the I>orleifs pdttr jarla- 
skalds,' Helgi en hvassi in Snorri's Hdlfdanar saga svarta.^ The 
f)Attr is in the opinion of F. J6nsson* from about the close of the thir- 
teenth century. Helgi enn frcekni was according to this source an 
Icelander, the second son of Asgeirr rauSfeldr, and the pdttr informs 
us that he played more of a r61e in other sagas. The statement that 
he was a son of Asgeirr is confirmed however neither by a comparison 
with the Svarfdoela saga" nor with the Landnama,' where the other 
sons of Asgeirr are mentioned. The other sagas referred to must 
then in all probability have been fictitious ones and a contamination 
of some sort is probably responsible for his introduction into the 
f>attr. Helgi enn hvassi is made out by Snorri to have been the 
father of SigurQr hJ9rtr, legendary king in Hringariki in Norway and 
husband of Aslaug, a grand-daughter of Ragnarr lo8br6k; his great- 
grandson was then the Norwegian king, Haraldr hdrfagri. The 
meagre information furnished us of these two legendary, or at any 
rate not historical personages, contains nothing whatever bearing 

' Chap. 28, ed. Detter, Zwei FornaldarsSgur, pp. 45 t. 

= Lit. hist., II, 822. 

' Flat., I, 208 a. 

« Hkr., I, 90. 

» Lit. hist., II, 760. 

• Islemkar fornsSgur, III, 40 t.; cl. also footnote and p. xxx. 

' Pp. 73 and 194. 
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upon the Hromundar saga or anything therein narrated and must be 
dismissed as for our purpose valueless. An ostensibly historical 
Norwegian Helgi hvassi from the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is mentioned as a farn Birkibeinn in the Hakonar saga Hd,konar- 
sonar, chap. 6 {Icelandic Sagas, II, 12; Fms., IX, 243; Flat., Ill, 10; 
Cod. Fris., 393 f.; Eirspennill, 246 f.), but to demonstrate a relation- 
ship between him and the Holge Kvass of the Norwegian ballad is 
likewise impossible. 

There are still a few minor incidents referable in all probability 
to the original saga, whose direct sources are hard to demonstrate 
and which may well in their essential features have been invented by 
the author of the saga. Such is, for example, the meeting with the 
peasant Mdni." The scene of this is laid in the Hebrides, if sudr til 
eyja in Griplur, II, 21 is to be thus understood, which seems very 
probable.^ Here Hromundr and his men harry and plunder. While 
driving down on one island horses, goats, and cows they are addressed 
defiantly by a kail, who gives his name as M£ni ("Moon") and 
informs them that the plundering of the homes of simple peasants 
is a small business compared with the possibility of plundering 
t>rain's mound. His cattle are returned to him on condition that 
he furnish the necessary information about this mound and its where- 
abouts, which he accordingly does. The episodes in which the fom- 
aldarsogur-kings are brought into contact with peasants are numer- 
ous and varied and need not be further commented on here. An 
episode which may well have suggested this incident to the author of 
the Hr6mundar saga occurs in the Jomsvfkinga saga.' The essential 
features of this episode upon which all versions are approximately 
agreed are that the J6msvikingar on their expedition up Norway's 
western coast, having passed the peninsula of StaS, sought provisions 
in the way of fresh meat at the island of HoS. Here they met a 
peasant driving cows and goats, who said his name was tjlfr. Vagn 

' Griplur, II, 20 fl. 

' Sudreyjar was the Old Norse name ol the Hebrides; cf. further testr um haf in 
the preceding line. 

' Original version, dating according to Jonsson (Lit. hist., II, 664 f.) from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. As the diflerent versions of this saga preserved vary 
somewhat, I cite them all: Hkr., I, 327 f.; Plat., I, 186 f.; Jimsvlkinga saga, ed. 
CederschiOld, Lund, 1875, p. 27; ed. C. af Petersens, Lund, 1879, pp. 67 fl.; Copenhagen, 
1882, pp. 106 f. ; Latin translation by Arngrlmur J6nsson, ed. A. Gjessing, Kristiaussand, 
1877, p. 41. 
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Akason ordered his cattle driven to the boat; the peasant asks the 
name of the leader, and upon ascertaining it informs them that there 
is better game than cows or goats (a bear according to Snorri and ed. 
Petersens 1879) within close reach (Hakon jarl's fleet was in the 
Hjorungavdgr near by unbeknown to the Jomsvlkingar). Vagn 
promises to return his cattle if he will furnish information as to 
Hakon's whereabouts and the size of his fleet. He does so, giving 
false information in the latter particular and is ordered on board to 
act as guide. Upon coming within sight of the Norwegian fleet he 
jumps overboard, but is killed by a spear cast by Vagn. One is 
further reminded of this episode by words reputed to have been 
directed by King Sveinn of Denmark to King Haraldr harSraSi of 
Norway;' "ok mun ydr petta vera ngkkoru meiri frami, pdtt konungr 
se eigi mikill fyrir ser, at beriaz vid hann heldr enn taka kdlfa eda kid 
eda gripi manna, sem Per hafit jafnan ggrt her i Danmgrk} The 
name of the peasant, Mani, needs no special comment: it was a com- 
mon Old Norse name, appearing in runic inscriptions and other 
historical sources; it need only be stated that it does not occur else- 
where in the fornaldarsogur. 

Another minor episode has caused some little misunderstanding 
because so corrupted in the seventeenth century Hr6mundar saga, 
viz., the episode connected with the dog, Hr6kr,' already alluded to. In 
this is related that after Hr6mund's return from the viking-expedition 
culminating in the exploit at Drain's mound he was greatly cele- 
brated and a certain man, Grundi pegn, gave him a dog Hr6kr, in 
return for which Hr6mundr presented him a very valuable gold ring. 
Vdli killed the dog at night, for which malicious deed Hr6mundr 
vowed vengeance. The purpose of this not very complex episode is 
to illustrate the general villainy of Vali and its exact counterpart 
need hardly be sought elsewhere. Rings as gifts are as common in 
Icelandic as in other mediaeval literatures. Among the somewhat 
remarkable exchanges of gifts related of Gjafa-Refr in the Gautreks 
saga it is told that he gave King Ella of England a gold ring and 

■ Morkinskinna, ed. Unger, p. 56 f.; cf. Flat., Ill, 340. 

• CI. also Neckel, Beitrdge zur Eddaforschung, I, 118, 436, though I am unable to 
subscribe to the relationship of sources suggested by Neckel. 

' Griplur, IV, 3 ff. 
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received in return two dogs and a ship besides.' Grundi is again a not 
uncommon Old Norse name. 

The villainy of Vdli is further characterized, and his supernatural 
powers as well, in the episode connected with the loss of Hr6mund's 
sword in the depths of Lake Venern.^ After the conclusion of the 
battle with Helgi, Hr6mundr catches sight of a large man standing 
upon the ice and notes that this man has surrounded himself with 
a magic circle scratched in the ice and concludes that the man 
must be Vali. He leaps accordingly over this magic ring and 
attacks Vali, who blows the sword out of his hand, so that it goes 
flying over the ice until it falls through a crack into the water and 
sinks to the bottom. Hr6mundr, though handicapped by the loss 
of his good sword, attacks none the less and succeeds in breaking his 
adversary's neck. The recovery of the sword,' though transferred in 
the rfmur to the part interpolated from the saga of Helgi Haddingja- 
skati, may be postulated for the original saga of Hr6mundr, in that 
any supernatural powers here attributed to Hagal's wife were there 
certainly attributed to Svanhvit. A fisherman (in this case the 
peasant Hagall) catches one day a pike (gedda), in whose belly the 
sword Mistiltein is found. That valuable objects thrown into or 
otherwise lost in the water are recovered by a feat of diving is else- 
where related. Better* compares an incident in the Hr61fs saga 
kraka, as we have already noted in another connection, a gold ring 
being thus recovered, and Boer^ an incident of the Asmundar saga 
kappabana,' where it is told how the hero, Asmundr, with the help 
of a peasant succeeded in bringing up from the bottom of the water 
at Agnafit a sword sunk there by King Bu51i. If the episode of 
the Hr6mundar saga is related to either of these two, it is to the 
latter, but the whole circumstances of the two cases are so entirely 
different, as are also the methods employed to secure the sword, 
that there really remains no point of contact.' With reference to 

■ Gautreks saga, ed. Ranisch, pp. 40 f . ; cf . p. Ixiv. 
' Griplur, V, 8 fl. 
» Ibid., 32 H. 
' PBB. 18, 991. 

• Ibid., 22, 38.5, footnote. 

• Detter, Zwei Pornaldarsbgur, pp. 83, 87 fl. 

' Cf. further the account of Angantyr's recovery of the sword Tyrflngr in the 
Hervarar saga, Bugge, Norr^ne Skrifter, p. 345. 
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Vdli's evil spell upon the ice it should be noted, if a connection of 
the Hromundar saga with the historical events narrated in the 
Hakonar saga herSibreiSs is to be maintained, that the ice upon which 
GregorMs Dagsson met his death had been tampered with by his 
enemies, that they had made holes in it, whose presence was concealed 
by new snow. This feature may well have suggested an incident of 
the Hr6mundar saga which has reached us through the Griplur in 
the episode here related of Vali. The only other feature of this 
episode requiring accounting for is the power of Vdli to cast a magic 
spell upon a portion of the ice and to blow the sword from his adver- 
sary's hand, supernatural powers as will be at once noted belonging 
to the Toaba of the lower mythology. In just this same way does 
Grimr segir of the Gongu-Hr61fs saga' disarm his adversary; so does 
also Floki in the Halfdanar saga Eysteinssonar.^ For the spell which 
Vali casts upon the ice surrounding himself I know no exact Old 
Norse parallel, though it is entirely of the sort made possible by magic 
and it is expressly stated that Hr6mundr recognizes in it the work of 
" Voli galdra kallinn," i.e., Vdli who was versed in incantations. In 
fact the citations which Fritzner' gives of reitr in its original meaning 
of "rids, fure, fordybning som gjores med et skarpt redskab ved at 
rita" all show a certain ceremonial relation: in the first case^ to 
legal procedure, in the second,* to the hdlmganga, in the third^ as a 
magic means of securing the presence and help of the devil, while in 
the fourth^ it is a means employed by I)rdndr to summon back the 
souls of certain dead by way of ascertaining the means of their death. 
In both of these last cases the number of scratches is 9, as opposed to 2 
in the first and 3 in the second case cited. The Griplur have reitr 
here only in the singular and as it is also called* hringur, we must here 
at least conceive of it as circular. The special advantage gained 
by Vali through this magic circle is not wholly clear, but as it is pre- 
viously stated' that his comrade Bildr was killed in the battle, but 

1 Fas., Ill, 244. » Ibid., 459. 

« Ordbog, III, 69 f. 
« Grdgas, ed. Finsen (1852), I, 722'. 
' Kormaka saga, ed. MObius (1886), p. 20". 
• Mariu saga, ed. TJnger, pp. 147 t., 730, 737. 
' Faereyinga saga. Flat., I, 556. 

a Griplur, V, 10. ' lUd.. TV. 35. 
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that no one saw Vali, it may perhaps be inferred that he had thus 
made himself invisible, a trick not uncommon with those versed in 
Norse magic. As the battle ceases he again renders himself visible 
and Hromundr, angered by his cowardice, attacks him. That the 
magic ring was conceived of as otherwise protecting Vdli from attack 
is rendered improbable by the fact that Hromundr leaps over it 
with impunity, while the blowing of the weapon out of his hand is 
another of Vdli's resources for self-defense quite independent of the 
magic circle. 

There remains yet to be considered the nature of the poetic 
portions of the original saga, borne witness to alike by the statement 
in Sturlunga and the explicit reference to such in the Griplur. The 
latter references are noted by Kolbing.' The allusions noted are 
Griplur, I, 30: vlsur margar; I, 39: vlsur nogar; II, 26: kvceda rcedur. 
To these is to be added IV, 7: Vella Tyr til visu tok. The first 
case has reference to the vituperations exchanged between Kari 
and HrongviSr, the second to similar verses exchanged on the occasion 
of the ensuing conflict, the third to verses exchanged between King 
Olafr and the peasant Mani, the fourth to a single stanza directed by 
Hromundr at Vali after the latter had killed the dog, Hrokr. This 
is already enough to confirm the margar visur assigned to the saga by 
the Sturlunga,^ but there were doubtless many more. Using the 
general nature of these as a key, it is entirely safe to infer that at 
least other similar exchanges of defiance are based likewise upon 
groups of lausavisur : so, e.g., the remarks exchanged between Hr6m- 
undr and Drdinn, III, 11 ff., and those passed between Hromundr 
and Helgi on the occasion of their conflict, IV, 50 ff., as perhaps also 
much of the rest of what appears as direct discourse in the Griplur. 
There is every reason to suppose that these visur found by the author 
of the Griplur were essentially the same as those referred to by the 
editor of the Sturlunga, i.e., that they with perhaps some exceptions, 
date from the original composition of the Hr6mundar saga of the last 
half of the thirteenth century. That they are older than this is 
precluded not only by the statement of the Sturlunga, which seems to 
imply that they were composed by the author of the saga, but also 

» Beitrdge, pp. 162 t., 165. 
2 P. 22. 
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by their own nature, as they were lausavfsur, either single or in groups, 
having no naeaning except in connection with the saga. 

If we may recapitulate briefly the results of our investigation of 
the sources of the Hr6mundar saga, they are the proof that the 
Hromundar saga is a lygisaga as it is styled by the editor 
of the Sturlunga, that its author had no heroic tradition of 
Hromundr before him, that starting from a historical or quasi- 
historical tradition of Ingolfr, the reputed great-grandson of a Nor- 
wegian Hromundr Gripsson, he decked out this meagre suggestion 
with the help of an older song dealing with Asmund's experience in 
his foster-brother's burial-mound, added a love-story suggested by 
an old song about Svanhvit and her lover and further incidents 
perhaps inspired by traditions of the battle described in the Hakonar 
saga herSibreiSs, a reminiscence of a StarkaS-legend and lesser 
motifs, names, etc., furnished him in abundance by Scandinavian 
literary traditions and popular superstitions. With this the general 
features of its style are sufficiently indicated. The elements of 
chivalry introduced into later lygis9gur from the translated litera- 
ture of European chivalry are lacking, as are also the many Euro- 
pean and other foreign names of this latter class. These features 
correspond chronologically with the other grounds which influenced 
us to regard it as a work of the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
It corresponds in fact stylistically and in its contents very closely with 
the Fri8f)j6fs saga and may with this saga^ be regarded as one of 
the first-fruits of the Icelandic literary direction which produced the 
lygisogur norSlanda on the model of the later fomaldarsogur. 

In concluding it is a sincere pleasure to acknowledge my gratitude 
to Dr. Kr. KSlund, curator of the Arnamagnaean collection of manu- 
scripts in the University Library in Copenhagen, who has very 
kindly rendered me various assistance in the use of manuscripts and 
otherwise, and to Mr. Halldor Hermannsson, curator of the Fisk 
Icelandic Library of Cornell University, who has read my manuscript 
and offered me various suggestions. 

A. LeRoy Andrews 
Cornell University 

> Cf. Olrik, Sakses Oldhist.. I, 12, 1892. 
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